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This paper is being written at the request of Professor 
Lester J. Kuyper. In his letter to me he says, ‘You will 
notice that this is the first quarter century after our 300th 
Anniversary. We are interested in having you survey 
the trends and developments of the Reformed Church 
in America during this time. It would be of interest to 
our people to look back and see what, by the grace of 
God, we have been able to accomplish in a quarter 
century.” 

Let me say at the outset that this paper will be a 
record of the obvious. There is consolation in the 
thought once expressed by our late President Calvin 
Coolidge, when he said, “It is the obvious which most 
needs emphasis.” 

Those who were privileged to attend the Tercentenary 
Synod held at the St. Nicholas Church in New York City 
in 1928 can never forget those days. Yet the recalling of 
it presents a note of sadness. There were one hundred 
twenty ministers delegated to that Synod. Exactly one 
half of them are with us no more. What a commentary 
on the brevity of life! Besides, that stately church so 
symbolic of our history likewise is no more. Those who 
witnessed its destruction felt as though something living 
were torn from us. 

Those of us who were there recall vividly the special 
services of commemoration—the eloquence of Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman who delivered the anniversary sermon; 
the colorful pageant depicting the history of three 
hundred years; the service at which the visiting dele- 
gates, seven of them from abroad, one even from Cey- 
lon, were recognized; and the anniversary banquet at 
which the Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, our Secretary of State, 
was the chief speaker. Mr. Kellogg had just returned 
from Paris where the Kellogg-Briand Pact outlawing war 
had been signed. How ardently we hailed the thought 
of world peace which could never in the future be 
broken, for the nations had abandoned war as an in- 
strument of national policy! A spirit of optimism and 
hope was abroad in the land. Material prosperity was 
evident everywhere. The tone and temper of the cele- 
bration sent us home with the assurance that wonderful 
years lay ahead. 

Little did we realize that before the next year would 
come to a close the greatest economic depression this 
country has ever known would have set in. With gen- 
eral prosperity all around us now it is hard to recall the 
trying days of the early thirties. With almost full em- 
ployment today it takes an effort of mind to recall the 
millions eagerly seeking a job, any job, just to keep 
body and soul together. The fearful drought of the 
middle thirties added to our woes. In those years Com- 


munism and Fascism were struggling for the mastery of 
Europe, to break out in 1939 as the Second World War. 
The attack on Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941, brought 
us into that awful conflict. With reckless abandon we 
threw all our energies into a colossal two-front war, and 
by so doing helped to win a resounding victory in 1945. 

But how elusive was our dream of peace! The spec- 
tor of Hitler's Fascism had hardly been laid low, when 
we were, and still are, faced by a more ominous threat 
to peace—world Communism. This is perhaps the most 
revolutionary decade of all time. Humanity is on the 
march, even though the goal of the march is not too 
clear. In part Communism is responsible for this, but 
there would be mighty ferment today, even if Stalin 
were as dead as Hitler. A revolutionary spirit is abroad 
in the world. First there was freedom for the Philip- 
pines—a promise made good. Then followed freedom 
for Burma and India. Indonesia shook herself free from 
Dutch control, but finds a stable freedom most difficult 
to attain. The millions in China glory in liberation from 
so-called western imperialism, little realizing as yet what 
the cold hand of Moscow may do to them. What the 
United Nations are facing in Korea is only an indication 
of the profound character of this world revolution. 
Africa surges with strains and tensions. The struggle 
between white and black may still lead to terrible blood- 
shed. 

In the light of such earth-shaking events one would 
think that the Reformed Church in America, for our 
concern is primarily with her, would also have under- 
gone profound changes. This, happily in my judgment, 
is not the case. Naturally our horizons have expanded, 
our concern for the world deepened. But there has been 
no marked deviation from our historic traditions. We 
are in the world, profoundly affected by what happens 
anywhere in the world, but as Christians and as a Church 
we are not of the world. The fate of the Church does 
not depend on a Hitler or a Stalin. Our primary task 
is to live and proclaim God's redeeming grace in Christ. 
That is the task of the Church in any age. The Church 
must be the conscience of the nation, but it is not the 
business of the Church to become involved in national 
politics. The Church must stress in season and out of 
season the moral values by which ‘a nation is bound, but 
it is not her prerogative to campaign for one party or 
another, for one form of economic life or another. 

In comparing the Minutes of the General Synod of 
1928 with those of 1952 we note slow but steady 
growth. In 1928 there were 738 churches. Today there 
are 781. In 1928 there were 86,785 families and 
156,089 communicant members. Today these figures are 
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respectively 109,342 and 190,343. In 1928 our people 
gave $4,111,947 for congregational purposes, and for 
all benevolences $1,245,424. The corresponding figures 
for 1952 are $9,449,950 and $2,855,376. Roughly 
speaking this means that our contributions for both 
purposes have doubled. Yet when we remind ourselves 
that the value of the dollar has shrunk fully fifty per- 
cent dvring these years there has really been little in- 
crease in giving. 

By and large the way our people have supported the 
Boards of our Church is heartening. In 1928 we had 
not a single church in California. Today we have 
eighteen, all of them growing, many of them strong. 
This past year these churches poured into the benevolent 
channels of our church the sum of $63,524. Levittown 
on Long Island has become a symbol both of what we 
have done and could do in the many new housing de- 
velopments which are springing up everywhere. The 
work in Kentucky, Brewton, Mexico and among the 
Indians has been well maintained. 

What has happened to our work in China throws an 
ominous shadow over all our missionary activities in the 
Far East. I cannot resist quoting two paragraphs from 
the report of the Committee on Foreign Missions made 
to the General Synod in 1928: 

On October 1, 1927, the United Church of Christ in China 
was organized, and this has been referred to as the outstanding 
achievement in China for the year, from the missionary point 
of view. This nation-wide church represents 120,000 communi- 
cants, about one-third of all the Protestant communicants in 
China. It represents Reformed, Presbyterian, English and 
American Congregational, United Brethren, Swedish Evangel- 
ical, Free Church of Scotland and United Church of Canada; 
and it is not to be regarded as an immediate result of the 
Chinese Revolution, but as one that has developed during many 
years under the stimulus and leadership of missionaries. 

Few people are aware of the strength of the Christian 
Church in China. It is only necessary to mention a few facts 
to emphasize this statement. There are in China at present 
more than 400,000 baptized church members, a group as large 
as the membership of the Southern Presbyterian Church in this 
country. Besides these, there are others under instruction which 
bring the grand total in the Christian Communion to nearly 
800,000. These Christians are organized into 5,424 churches, 
of which 152 are entirely self-supporting. The total contribu- 
tions of these Chinese Christians rose from $213,000 in 1910 
to $741,000 in 1925. The Roman Catholics in China claim a 


membership of 1,970,000 which added to the number of 
Protestants makes a total Christian Community of 2,750,000, 
equalling in number the Presbyterians of the United States. An 
experienced observer of things Chinese states: “There is no 
doubt that the Christian movement has never occupied so much 
the attention of the Chinese people and stirred their mind s0 
deeply as now.” 

We have faith to believe that all this life and treasure 
spent in China has not been lost. God’s word does not 
return to him void. But that we have suffered a stagger- 
ing loss in China cannot be denied. Work in Japan, so 
sadly interrupted by the war, is gaining in effectiveness 
daily. India and Arabia challenge us to still greater 
efforts. The work of united missions in Baghdad, Iraq 
for example, and that in Akobo in northeast Africa holds 
promise of a great future. The fact that we have not 
disbanded our missionaries in China but rather have 
made it possible for them to carry on in the Philippines 
is a high act of dauntless faith. 

In no area of church life has more progress been made 
than in that of education. Colleges and seminaries alike 
have greatly increased their facilities and vastly expanded 
their programs. While fewer young men in our college 
graduating classes, considering the size of such classes, go 
on into a theological seminary, the Christian purpose of 
our colleges has never had the emphasis that it has today. 
That is all to the good. 

The Church needs ministers to be sure. But we des- 
perately need educated, dedicated Christian laymen (and 
this includes women) who will help carry out the ex- 
panding program of the Church. It is heartening to 
note that the Church at large is taking a livelier interest 
in Christian education from Seminary to the Cradle Roll. 
This is as it should be. There is no future for any 
church unless young people are trained by the Church, 
and bound to her by ties that go as deep as life. 

The constantly expanding efforts of the Board of 
Education is in part responsible for this. Still more, it 
seems to me, this is due to intelligent, farseeing laymen 
who see no future for a country it that country turns its 
back on God. 

We must not close our eyes to the fact that the in- 
flationary tendencies of recent years are putting church- 
related colleges and seminaries under a terrific strain. 
Mounting costs and reduced income may compel many 
to close their doors. It is easy to say—Let the State take 
over. No one in his right mind will belittle the mag- 
nificent work of the State in the field of education. But 
the State cannot do what the Church must needs have 
done. To allege that our public schools, high schools 
and universities are godless is to utter a slanderous un- 
truth. Yet even so we need our church-related institu- 
tions for the very contribution to our common life which 
such institutions alone can give. It is heartening to 
realize that our finest laymen are fully aware of this fact. 
Therefore, our loved Church dare not let her educa- 
tional institutions suffer, for by doing so she will write 
her own death warrant. 


It is a pleasure to record the fact that so many church- 
es still offer and emphasize catechetical instruction. We 
are all agreed that Sunday Schools are indispensable. 
Every church therefore tries to maintain a flourishing 
school. The debt we owe to the thousands of loyal 
teachers can never be paid. Yet there is a definiteness 
in catechetical instruction which the Sunday School does 
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not offer, in spite of the excellent material provided 
from week to week in the Church Herald, our denom- 
inational paper. 

We are now discovering that motion pictures are not 
limited to Hollywood: To thumb through a catalog of 
titles of definitely religious films makes one feel that 
youth today wants more than pleasure and entertainment. 
More and more our churches are making use of visual 
aids, and thus heighten the effectiveness of religious 
instruction. 

Mention must be made of the fine contributions which 
our Daily Vacation Bible Schools are making. During 
the long summer vacation from school, children for the 
most part lack proper supervision. It is true that many 
cities provide well-supervised playgrounds, which is all 
to the good. But our Daily Vacation Bible Schools, 
often on an interdenominational basis, offer very much 
more in the way of character building. 

The Christian Endeavor Society, to which we older 
folks owe so much, has been largely displaced by the 
Youth Fellowship movement. On the whole, it seems 
to me, this is gain, not loss. The topics discussed by 
these groups, for which the Church Herald provides 
excellent preparatory material, are related to life as 
young people face it. 

The Youth Fellowship summer camps located as they 
are in strategic areas bring together each summer hun- 
dreds of young people from our churches, who, under 
competent leadership, learn how to play, study and wor- 
ship together. Twenty-five years ago we were without 
such programs and activities. 

The Reformed Church Brotherhoods have taken such 
fine hold on our churches that we now have a Secretary 
who gives all his time to the movement. Here again is 
a noteworthy forward step, for reasons that are self- 
evident. 

One of the high points of the 1928 Synod was the 
session at which the announcement was made that the 
Million Dollar Ministerial Pension Fund had reached 
its goal. Since then the Contributory Annuity Fund has 
been launched with the result that aged ministers no 
longer feel the cold hand of ecclesiastical neglect. 

This past quarter century has witnessed, what one 
might call, the complete Americanization of our Church. 
In 1928 there were at least a hundred churches 
that were bilingual. Now there are only a handful. I 
recall vividly attending the sessions of our western class- 
es in the early twenties where the minutes were kept in 
English, but a good deal of the discussion was carried 
on in Dutch or German. All that has changed. 

The fact that we now have one church paper, the 
Church Herald, has contributed much to our denomina- 
tional life. It is well to note that few denominations 
have a higher percentage of subscribers to a church paper 
than we have. Where a church paper goes into fifty 
percent of the homes in that church, a bond of union is 
formed that augurs well for the future. 

One is impressed with the building of new churches 
and the improvements in property. It is equally pleasing 
to record that church music, fine vested choirs, and state- 
ly organs are part and parcel of this trend. Literally, hun- 
dreds of young people are kept tied to the church be- 
cause they have a place in the choir. Paid choirs and 
quartets have their place no doubt. But personally my 


heart is with the church that can muster a large voluntary 
choir, because in such a situation love of music and love 
of church find a delightful blend. 

We witness in our day, happily, a fresh emphasis on 
the liturgical part of the service. Effective preaching will 
always remain the most important item in a church ser- 
vice. But well planned services with liturgical uses that 
offer larger audience participation are almost as im- 
portant. Such liturgical uses must not be imitative, but 
must grow out of the very life of the church. During 
the last twenty-five years, many churches have discovered 
that our Reformed Church has a fine, historic liturgy 
which waits only to be fully employed. The work of 
the General Synod’s Committee on Revision of the Lit- 
urgy, which is now in print and has been generously 
distributed, deserves careful study, and, where practical, 
it should be used in public worship. 

While we maintain our historic position of separation 
between Church and State, we insist with even greater 
emphasis that the State must not be indifferent to re- 
ligious and moral values. This awareness has become 
increasingly evident during the last quarter century. The 
report presented by the Committee on Public Morals at 
the 1928 Synod is concerned only with the maintaining 
of the 18th amendment. To be sure it is a strong, un- 
compromising statement of the evil of the liquor traffic. 
However, the American Civil Liberties Union directed 
a letter to that Synod. This letter is not quoted, but was 
referred to the Committee on Benevolent Societies which 
in turn recommended no action. Since then the Com- 
mittee on Public Morals has been changed to the Com- 
mittee on Social Welfare. In the 1952 report of this 
Committee there are five specific areas of evil or po- 
tential evil to which Synod’s attention is called and 
action indicated. We now have a Committee on Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill which each year draws up 
a very careful appraisal of the international situation, 
and suggests appropriate action. In other words our 
Church has become increasingly aware that she cannot 
live in isolation. The Gospel of Christ has relevance 
not just for the individual but also for the social order 
of which he is a part. 

In 1935 Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, then the editor 
of the Christian Century, wrote something that was fac- 
tual and prophetic alike. I cannot resist quoting it. 

Theology is about to recover her long lost position as the 
Queen of the sciences. We are going to hear a great deal in the 
immediate future about the independence of theology, the in- 
dependence of the church, the independence of Christian ethics, 
the independence of the Christian tradition. Let us be prepared 
for it—both hospitably and critically prepared. I think I sense 
the coming of a reformation along the whole range of Christian 
thought—from fundamentalism on the right to extreme liberal- 
ism on the left. The new speech of the Christian faith will be 
confident and militant. Religion is in the way of becoming 
again the supreme interest of humanity. 


These words have been vindicated. There is an 
aroused interest in theology. Without boasting it can 
be said that in our church and in our seminaries, 
theology never had to take a back seat. Even today I 
am not aware of any specific trends, for example, neo- 
orthodoxy, existentialism or Barthianism. In our sem- 
inarics our theological studies are still Bible-centered. 
Today a return to the Bible is characteristic of theological 
schools in America and Europe. For us it is nothing new. 
We are not ashamed of our confessional position. We 
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encourage wide reading of theological books, even those 
written by scholars whose background differs from ours. 
It is heartening to note how many recent books of defi- 
nite theological import have been acquired by the li- 
braries of both our seminaries. It is still more heartening 
to discover that ministers as well as students read them. 

The evangelistic note is by no manner or means silent 
in our day. We are grateful for what men like Billy 
Graham and others like him are doing in the way of 
mass evangelism. We are still more grateful for the 
constant evangelistic note which comes from the pulpits 
of our own churches Sunday after Sunday. 

If the obvious is important then it is well worthwhile 
to record the fact that our church has been and is 
ecumenically minded. We were charter members of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ organized 
in 1908. Two years ago this organization became part 
of the National Council of Churches of Christ in Ameri- 


going back organizationally 325 years, but nothing, to 
me at least, is more significant than the step taken by the 
leaders of that handful of pioneer churches in Western 
Michigan when, in 1850, they united with what was 
then called the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, later 
to be called the Reformed Church in America. What 
would have happened to each section if such a union had 
not taken place must be left to the imagination. Thank 
God the union did take place! In that step lay the pos- 
sibility of our eventually becoming a national church. 
That step put a brake on schismatic tendencies which so 
easily persist in churches that separate themselves from 
larger groups. That step taught us tolerance and te- 
straint. Inherent in that step were latent great possi- 
bilities for usefulness and influence. 

In terms of numbers we are a small denomination. 
From the point of view of influence and leadership in 
interdenominational efforts our contribution has been all 
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d out of proportion to our size. For this we are grateful. 
organize the World Council of Churches. I am not 


Ecumenical foundations have been securely laid. Our 


impugning cither the motives or the sincerity of those Raed h h | : a 
who in various meetings of our General Synod attacked to 
the Federal Council, and urged our withdrawal from it. 8: , th 
But I am grateful that our Church never took that step. We are one Church, not large, but a vital part of the is 
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Translations and versions of the Bible are fairly com- 
mon. The first translation of the Old Testament was 
into the Greek, known as the Septuagint (LXX) 250- 
150 B.C., since according to legend it was the labor of 
seventy translators.' The second translation (the entire 
Bible) was the Latin Vulgate (Vul) by the great scholar 
Jerome about 400 A.D. This became and now is the 
authorised Bible for the Roman Church. Since Reforma- 
tion times many translations have appeared. In English 
a variety of versions were vying for recognition with the 
result that the King James (KJ) 1611 emerged as the 
accepted version. 

In more recent times we have had two outstanding 
versions by selected committees: the English Revised 
Version (ERV) 1886, and the American Revised Ver- 
sion (ARV) 1901. And now we witness the results of 
another committee, the Revised Standard Version 
(RSV). 

I 

We are interested in learning how work on the RSV 
began. The International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, which in 1928 acquired the copyright for the ARV, 
appointed a committee to determine whether revision 
beyond the ARV was necessary. After two years of study 
the committee reported that in their judgment another 
revision was desirable. The Council thereupon appointed 
a committee of scholars representing various churches in 


the United States and Canada to make a revision. These 
scholars, thirty-two in number, and their advisory board 
of fifty members were given a clearly defined directive 
for their work in that the RSV should “embody the best 
results of modern scholarship as to the meaning of the 
Scriptures, and express this meaning in English diction 
which is designed for use in public and private worship 
and preserves those qualities which has given to the King 
James Version a supreme place in English literature.” 

This directive concerns itself with two major factors: 
the first is that this version must have the results of 
present-day scholarship in its researches of the Biblical 
languages. Let it be noted that much advance has been 
made even beyond the level of the ARV scholars of a half 
century ago. Manuscripts both in Hebrew and in Greek 
which are closer to the original writing of the Bible have 
been uncovered. Further, a vast array of literature having 
more or less bearing upon the languages of the Bible is 
now at hand. The RSV is to have the benefits of all 
progress made in Biblical scholarship. The second fac- 
tor is that the revision must have the reading and wor- 
shiping in mind. In effect, this means that there 
should caution in making undue or unnecessary 
changes lest the Church or Christians refuse to accept 
this version. 

What evidences are there of modern scholarship? 
(Discussion will be limited to the Old Testament) . Some 
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uncommon words or names in the Old Testament were 
guessed at in previous versions. The guess was in 
harmony with the context. Today scholars can reduce 
conjecture materially, thanks to archaeology. Hamman, 
occurring eight times (Lev. 26:30; II Chron. 14:5; 
34:4, 7; Isa. 17:8; 27:9; Eze. 6:4, 6), was translated 
“image” in every case except one by the KJ and “‘sun- 
image” by the ARV. A few years ago this very word 
was found on an altar of incense at Palmyra, Syria. The 
word then suggests incense altar and it is so given in the 
RSV. Similarly the word £aph which is the Hebrew word 
for the flat or palm of the hand appears in the context 
of sanctuary utensils. Archaeologists have found incense 
bowls or dishes at the bottom of which the outline of a 
hand with fingers could be seen. Very likely incense 
dishes were known as kaph. Both KJ and ARV render 
this “spoon,” RSV “dish’’ (Num. 4:7; 7:14, 20, etc.). 

Several new names of unknown places have come to 
light which bring sense to obscure passages. Assyrian 
records refer to a place known as Kue in Asia Minor, 
later known as Cilicia. In I Kgs. 10:28 Solomon is said 
to have brought horses out of Egypt and miqweh which 
the KJ rendered as “yarn” and the ARV as “droves.” It 
is now clear that Solomon brought his horses from Egypt 
and “from Qweh” a very likely reference to Kue of 
Asia Minor which was a military center during that time. 

A new district on the Euphrates river has now been 
identified as Amaw. This may have been the home of 
Balaam who was summoned by Barak to curse Israel. If 
this is true, a pointless expression of Num. 22:5 is clari- 
fied. Previously the passage stated that Balaam lived at 
Pethor “which is by the river of the children of the land 
of his people (’amo).”’ This the RSV renders, “which is 
near the River, in the land of Amaw.” The district of 
southern Palestine is given as the Negeb, now in current 
usage, instead of ‘‘the south” by KJ or ‘the South” by 
ARV (cf. Gen. 12:9; 13:1, 3). Many clarifications of 
this nature are embodied in the RSV. 

The revisers take the ancient versions, such as LXX, 
Vul, Syriac and Targum, into account in their attempts 
to improve a faulty Hebrew text. This is done far more 
frequently than in previous versions. The KJ rarely has 
a versional reading, the ERV placed 240 versional read- 
ings in the margin and the ARV reduced this number 
to 46. The RSV makes liberal use of the versions, which 
are placed in the text where it is thought the versions are 
an improvement upon the Hebrew text. Such use of the 
versions is noted in the margin together with a transla- 
tion of the Hebrew which appears to be difficult or cor- 
rupt. 

This principle of making free use of the versions ex- 
poses the RSV to rather serious criticism. The scholars 
both of the ERV and of the ARV were as cognizant of 
the versions and of the difficulties in the Hebrew text as 
the scholars of the RSV, yet the former kept versional 
readings in the margin. They adhered rather closely to 
the Hebrew (Masorete) text and thereby bypassed the 
perplexing and never clearly settled issue whether the 
Masoretic Text (MT) is superior or inferior to the 
LXX, Vul or Samaritan Peutateuch (Sam). One group 
of scholars may prefer certain LXX readings to the MT 
whereas another group of equally competent scholars 
would hardly agree and perhaps prefer LXX readings 
which the first group had passed by. In other words, to 


resort to the LXX or older versions, in order to make 
the OT more meaningful, laudable as that motive is, is 
to establish an unsound principle by which a revision 
committee is shut up to arbitrary results. Let me illustrate 
by comparing the RSV use of the LXX with that of the 
New Dutch (ND) version pubished in 1951. In Gene- 
sis the RSV took the LXX reading instead of the MT 
sixteen times. In these same sixteen passages the ND re- 
tained the MT ten times, used the LXX five times and 
the Sam once. It is of interest to note a few of the pas- 
sages in which both versions employ the LXX. “Cain 
said to Abel his brother, Let ws go out to the field” 
(4:8. Italics from LXX). “So when the famine had 
spread over all the land, Joseph opened all the store- 
houses (41:56. All which was in them is the MT).4 
The steward of Joseph is told to overtake the brothers 
and say, ‘Why have you returned evil for good? Why 
have you stolen my silver cup?” (44:4. Italics from 
LXX).5 It cannot be denied that the LXX additions 
improve the text and give a clearer sense. It remains, 
however, a matter of arbitrary judgment as to how many 
interpolations shall be allowed. It is estimated that six 
thousand versional variants, many very minor, are to be 
found in the Pentateuch so that one could have incor- 
porated many more if there were a disposition to do so. 


II 


I cannot go further into the factor of scholarship 
within the space of this paper. Let me take up the sec- 
ond directive given the committee that the revision must 
have the reading and worshiping public in mind. How 
successful has the revision been in this aim? 

First of all, the RSV has abandoned the thou’s and 
thee’s together with -est and -eth endings for verbs, all 
stemming out of King James’ time. The old forms 
are retained only in address to God as is still done by 
most Christians in their prayers. However, this unfor- 
tunately involved the RSV committee in making interpre- 
tations which never confronted the KJ or ARV transla- 
tors. It seems rather clear that Saul in his address to Jesus 
on the Damascus road was ascribing deity to Jesus when 
he called him Lord, yet the “who are you, Lord?” is an 
interpretation that Saul at that point did not regard Jesus 
as God. After Saul had returned to Jerusalem and was 
praying in the temple, he then addressed Jesus as God 
(Acts 22:17-20). In the Old Testament a similar prob- 
lem confronted the RSV. Abraham’s intercession for 
Sodom (Gen. 18:22-33) employs the “divine” terms 
because of the address to the Lord. However, in v. 3 
the pronoun “your” is used, indicating that here Abra- 
ham did not regard the visitor as divine (v. 3 has the 


to the point to ask what the narrator considered this 
person to be. Then we are not in doubt for he prefaced 
the narration, “And the Lord appeared to him” (v. 1, 
cf. vv. 17, 23). Similar problems of interpretation arise 
in the story of Jacob’s wrestling (Gen. 32:24-29) or in 
Joshua’s meeting the man with a drawn sword (Josh. 
5:13-15). In these incidents the narrator clearly related 
an encounter with God. Therefore, it would be in keep- 
ing with the narratives to use the ‘divine’ terminology. 

The greatest service for the reading public is the 
changing of archaic or obsolete words into expressions 
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that give proper meaning for our time. Some words since 
KJ times have changed in meaning. The word “prevent” 
is in point here. The KJ scholars were closer to its Latin 
origin praevenio, which meant “to come before, to pre- 
cede.” Therefore, “I prevented the dawning of the 
morning and cried” gave the proper sense which today 
it does not have. RSV renders this, “I rise before dawn 
and cry for help,” which is also an improvement on the 
ARV’s, “I anticipated the dawning of the morning and 
cried” (Ps. 119:147, cf. also v. 148). “Careless” no 
longer connotes confidence or security, therefore the He- 
brew batah is given “they dwelt in security . . . quiet 
and unsuspecting’’ instead of the KJ’s “they dwelt care- 
less .. . quiet and secure” (Jud. 18:7, cf. Isa. 32:9-11; 
47:8; Zeph. 2:15). Today “lovely” is more understand- 
able than ‘‘amiable”’ (Ps. 84:1) ; “convenient” is changed 
to “fitting” or “right.” These will suffice for examples of 
an imposing array of misleading words—some more so 
than others—which the RSV has changed to give the 
proper sense for the reading public.s 

The worshiping public will be pleased that the Name 
for Israel’s God in the RSV is the LorD. Here the RSV 
abandons Jehovah of ARV and returns to the KJ. This 
is in line with the tradition of translation for the Tetra- 
grammaton, YHWH, which the LXX renders Kurios 
and the Vul Dominus which are the equivalent of our 
Lorp. The Hebrews read ADONAI which also means 
Lorp. Even though Old Testament scholarship is agreed 
that the Name should be pronounced YAHWEH, yet no 
one can be sure this is right and no version has used it. 


The RSV clearly has the worshiping public in mind 
in keeping familiar passages unchanged. The best exam- 
ple is Ps. 23. The “shadow of death” has been retained 
even though the same word, tsalmaweth—more likely 
tsalmuth — in other instances is correctly given as 
“gloom” or “deep darkness” (Pss. 107:10, 14; 44:19; 
Job 3:5). Several commentaries favor ‘‘waters of rest” 
instead of ‘‘still waters” as the RSV continued the KJ 
translation.7 No marginal note or reading is given for 
“and I shall dwell” which in the MT is “and I shall 
return.” So also the well-known Isaiah 40 has not been 
altered much even though “her iniquity is pardoned” 
would be more correctly rendered “her guilt is paid for” 
or “her punishment is accepted” (v. 2). In this same 
verse the RSV “tenderly” gives a better interpretation of 
the MT ‘“‘to the heart’ than the KJ “comfortably.” Every 
criticism of the RSV must carefully consider the diffi- 
culty of knowing where an accurate translation is to be 
sacrificed for a much-loved rendering of previous ver- 
sions. This, I would think, was the committee’s greatest 
problem. 


However, lack of deference for the worshiping public 
has already resulted in many protests against the changing 
of “virgin” in Isa. 7:14 to “young woman.” The Hebrew 
word in question is ’almah which occurs seven times 
(Gen. 24:43; Ex. 1:8; Pr. 30:19; Ps. 68.26; Cant. 1:3; 
6:8). Of these the KJ gives four virgin, two maid and 
one damsel; the ARV and ERV agree in having three 
virgin, three maid and one damsel (Isa. 7:14 has maiden 
in the margin) ; the RSV has two young woman, four 
maiden and one girl. The Hebrew for virgin is bethulah 
which is used often. It would seem that ’almah can be 
either an unmarried full-grown girl such as Rebekah or 
Miriam, or a married woman as in Pr. 30:19. The word, 


cree 


to the tradition of Christian translators.® 

Heated debates about Isa. 7:14 between Christians and 
Jews have been carried on from the early times of the 
Church. Christians appealed to the LXX parthenos (virgin) 
as Matthew did (1:23), to support the birth of Christ from 
the Virgin. Jews insisted that the LXX is misleading in 
that the Hebrew word means young woman. Later Jewish 
translations into Greek—Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, 
all second century A.D.—have neanis (maiden). However 
the original LXX was also produced by Jews in the second 
century B.C. It seems rather gratuitous on the part of Pro- 
fessor Harry Orlinsky to state that Christians had substi- 
tuted “virgin” for ‘young woman” of the original LXX 
text.9 


Ill 

The difficulties of translating a faulty or defective He- 
brew text have always beset scholars. Readers of the KJ 
are made partially aware of translation problems by not- 
ing the words in italics which means that these are not 
in the Hebrew text. Ps. 137:5 is a passage in point. “If 
I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
her cunning.” The RSV here follows a suggested emen- 
dation of the verb ‘‘forget” which in Hebrew is shakah. 
The root letters are changed a little to kahash which 
means “wither,” so that the translation becomes, ‘‘Let 
my right hand wither.” (It is strange that it is not here 
noted as a correction). This gives excellent sense. Yet all 
will not agree to this emendation. The LXX and Je- 
rome’s translation (400 A.D.) read the verb as passive, 
“Let my right hand be forgotten.” F. Buhl in Biblia 
Hebraica, 1937, emends to “Let power root out my right 
hand.” Other emendations, no doubt, can be added. 
Enough here to point up the difficulty of selecting the 
best. I regard Baethgen’s suggestion mote satisfying that 
this is an aposiopesis, a sudden break which the reader 
is to fill in.1° 

The MT of Amos 6:12a has been changed into good 
sense by dividing one word. The translation according 
to the MT is “Do horses run upon rocks, does one plow 
with oxen?” The obvious answer is no; therefore, to ob- 
tain that answer something must be added to the MT 
as the KJ does, “Does one plow there (i.e. upon rocks) 
with oxen?” The RSV, however, has used the common- 
ly accepted division of the Hebrew word begarim 
(oxen) into bagar (ox) and yam (sea). This results in 
“Do horses run upon rocks, does one plow the sea with 
the ox(en)?” (So also the ND). This involves no 
change of the Hebrew text but only a change of vowels 
and a division of one word, which is less change than 
the insertion of the helping word there. 

The new version frequently notes the difficulty of the 
MT with “Heb uncertain” on the margin. To read the 
KJ one is blissfully ignorant of any difficulties. Let us 
cite Ps. 103:5a as an example, “Who satisfieth thy 
mouth with good things.” The Hebrew word ’edyek, 
rendered “thy mouth” in reality is “thy ornaments,” 
quite inappropriate here. Translators had their struggles 
with this word as the variety of results shows: LXX 
and the ARV “thy desire,” the ERV the same as the 
KJ, the ND “thy soul,” the Jewish Targum “thy old 
age,” the Syriac “thy body.” By emendation the RSV 
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renders this, ‘‘who satisfies you with good as long as 
you live’ (cf. Pss. 104:33; 146:2). Emendations, or 
conjectures, necessary as they are in some instances, will 
never be universally accepted, so that we hardly can 
expect this one to be. 

The RSV is courageous in its adherence to the Hebrew 
grammar. This may be observed in the well-known 
passage in Gen. 12:3b which all versions from LXX to 
the ND render, ‘In thee shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed.’’ This is repeated with minor changes 
in 18:18; 22:18; 26:4; 28:14. The RSV makes the 
verb reflexive, ‘By you all the families of the earth will 
bless themselves,” and the passive is placed in the mar- 
gin. The reason for the change to the reflexive is in 
the special form of the Hebrew verb. In three cases 
(12:3; 18:18; 28:14) the verb can be either reflexive 
or passive (niph’al), in the other two it is reflexive only 
(Aithpa’el). (The reflexive form appears in four other 
passages, Dt. 29:18; Is. 65:16; Jer. 4:2; Ps. 72:17. 
The first three are rendered reflexive by the KJ, ERV 
and ARV; Ps. 72:17 is given in the passive by these 
but the ERV and ARV place the reflexive in the margin 
as they also do for Gen. 22:18; 26:4.) It would seem 
from the above and from a study of the Hebrew lexicon 
that the verb bless (darak) is either active or reflexive 
but not passive. Here a very difficult question confronts 
the Committee. Shall they ignore the Hebrew grammar, 
especially in the Genesis passages which are well-known 
because of their Messianic import? So the other versions 
did. And shall they adhere to the grammar in unknown 
passages as these same versions did? 

The reflexive translation of the RSV still keeps the Mes- 
sianic sense of this Abrahamic promise, although that sense is 
somewhat difficult to explain. All peoples shall bless themselves 
in Abraham and in his seed in that they shall account them- 
selves blessed because of what God has given for the world’s 
redemption through Abraham. The highest good that one could 
wish to another is to participate in the blessings of Abraham. 
“In thee shall all the families of the earth find blessings” (Otto 
Procksch, Die Genesis, Leipzig: A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1913), p. 87. 


IV 


The special merit of the RSV is its readability for the 
American public. Archaic terms and expressions that 
have changed meaning or become meaningless are now 
set in the language of our times. Enough of the KJ has 
been retained so that the diction associated with the 
Scripture will, no doubt, keep the RSV from becoming 
just another modern speech version which finds a place 
on the minister’s desk or the library shelf. The Com- 
mittee has a far greater purpose, viz., to offer a version 
of the Scripture which the public will use in reading 
and in worship. Let the Word of Life be in living 
language! 

Certainly appreciation must be expressed for the re- 
sults of Biblical studies that are incorporated in the 
RSV. Better understanding of the Biblical languages, 
more adequate grasp of grammar, and archaeological 
data bearing on Biblical times combine to give us a 
more accurate version. The progress of Biblical re- 
searches will continue so that revisions will always be 
necessary; however, it is good that we now have much 
of what modern scholarship can offer. 


To appreciate the RSV properly is to take account 
of its faults and to suggest improvements. A great ser- 
vice has been done to reinstate the Lorp for Jehovah 
of the ARV. However, it is to be deeply regretted that 
the “divine” pronouns are not used especially in ref- 
erence to Jesus Christ. The Committee has received 
many suggestions for change since changes were made 
in our present edition.11 Why has the Committee not 
yielded to the suggestion that the “divine” pronouns 
be faithfully used in reference to Christ? Perhaps it 
may be necessary to eliminate the thou’s entirely and 
have the same pronoun both for God and for man. As 
it is now, many Christians are not satisfied, for it is the 
testimony both of the New Testament and of the Church 
that Jesus Christ is Lord. 

The second criticism concerns itself with the frequent 
departures from the MT which is declared to be the text 
for the Old Testament. In the Introduction to the RSV 
(p.v) the Committee allows itself the privilege of using 
the versions or of emending the text whenever the MT 
is difficult or corrupt. This modus operandi is basically 
unsound. To be sure, the MT is corrupt in places. How- 
ever, let the MT be the text that is read, and let ver- 
sions and emendations be placed in the margin. Unless 
this is done, the RSV cannot hope to win hearty accept- 
ance. 

To implement constructive criticism, I want to suggest 
that ministers, professors, students and laymen of our 
church who appreciate the value of the RSV and yet 
want to remedy its defects draw up resolutions that can 
be presented to General Synod, so that the Synod after 
careful deliberation may speak the mind of our Church 
to the National Council. My hope is that criticisms and 
suggestions coming from us and from others may induce 
the Council to improve the RSV so that it may find its 
place in the rank of the KJ and ARV. 


1. Read the Letter of Aristeas in R. H. Charles, The Apocry- 
pha and Pseudepigrapha (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913), 
Vol. Il, pp. 83-122. 

2. The Holy Bible, Revised Standard Version (New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1952), preface, p. iv. 

3. See Introduction to the Revised Standard Version of the 
Old Testament (New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1952), pp. 41-49. 

4. Here the KJ, the ARV and the ERV use the LXX without 


acknowledgement. 

5. Of the sixteen LX X readings the ARV places two in the 
margin and the ERV five. The ND does not use a margin, 
but usually puts the LXX in parentheses. 


Cf. Introduction, op. cit., pp. 83-88. 

7. The ND has diepe duisternis (deep darkness) and rustige 
wateren (restful waters). For the former Luther had fin- 
stern Tal (gloomy valley). 

8. The ND in Isa. 7:14 has jonkvrouw (young woman) and 

in four other places, but maagd (virgin) in Gen. 24:43. 


9. Introduction, op. cit., p. 30. 


10. Die Psalmen (Goettingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1892), 
p. 414; also W. E. Barnes, The Psalms (London: Methuen 
& Co., Ltd.), Vol. II, p. 629. 


11. RSV, preface, p. viii. 
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The Life of Theodorus Jacobus Frelinghuysen 


GERARD J. VAN HEEST 


Among the great American revivals we must cer- 
tainly include the Great Awakening which made an 
impact on our country just prior to its birth. This awak- 
ening is generally conceded to have stemmed from three 
distinct sources: Pennsylvania pietism, the preaching of 
Theodore J. Frelinghuysen, and the work of the Ten- 
nents and Log College Evangelists. These three streams 
joined together into one under such leaders as Jona- 
than Edwards and George Whitefield. Of the three 
sources perhaps the second is the most significant, for in 
Frelinghuysen pietism became militant and gave a tre- 
mendous impetus to the campaign of the Tennents. 

Theodore J. Frelinghuysen was born in Germany just 
outside the Dutch border about the year 1690, the fifth 
of eleven children. His earliest education was received 
at the feet of his father, who was a Dutch Reformed 
minister. After tasting of the best Western Europe could 
offer in the way of theological learning, Frelinghuysen 
was ordained to the gospel ministry by the Coetus of 
Embden in 1717. His first charge was at Logimer Voor- 
werk, near Embden. He was an exceedingly able preach- 
er, possessing an enviable combination of scholarship 
and deep spirituality. Somewhere in his youth he had 
come under the influence of German pietism as first ex- 
pounded by Jacob Spener and A. H. Francke. This deep 
desire for vital piety and experiential rather than for- 
mal religion had tempered his intellectual approach to 
religion with an emotionalism so strong that it threat- 
ened greatly to overthrow the proper balance. A man 
with such a temperament would not long be satisfied in 
the theological atmosphere of Embden. 

In 1720, Frelinghuysen felt divinely led to accept a 
call to become pastor of three Dutch Reformed churches 
in the Raritan Valley region of New Jersey. This was 
to be a tremendous change for the young pastor, then 
twenty-nine years old. From the citadel of Calvinism in 
the Old World he moved into wilds of the frontier, 
where religion was ‘“‘a good institution of the fathers 
and should be kept if possible and convenient.’’ When 
people are transplanted into a rude setting they leave 
much of their civilization behind them. They retreat to 
advance. And religion seems one of the first elements to 
be sloughed off. The Dutch, as all pioneers, dropped a 
notch in the scale of civilization to go to the New World, 
and the spirituality of the fathers was losing out under 
the challenge of the as-yet-unconquered wilderness. 
The Raritan Valley of 1720 was not like the Holland 
Frelinghuysen had known. “It was a rough and boorish 
community, and religiously the people had little desire 
beyond outward conformity to accepted religious rites. 
Their wish was to preserve the Dutch church as a sym- 
bol of their Dutch nationality and of their former in- 
dependence. The last thing they wanted was to have a 
religion that would stir the emotions and set up high 
standards of personal conduct.’ 

But Frelinghuysen did not cross 3000 miles of ocean 
to cater to a spiritual complacency. He was a minister of 


the Word of God and had a message from God to pro- 
claim. Regardless of the desires of his parishioners Fre- 
linghuysen preached for personal conversions. He 
stressed the sinful state of unredeemed man and the 
utter necessity of true repentance. He emphasized per- 
sonal piety and real religious experience. The influence 
of his earlier pietistic training had brought him to a bold 
stand against formalism in religion. Personal religion 
clashed head-on with dead orthodoxy. His preaching of 
these doctrines introduced an entirely new conception 
of spiritual things to the Raritan congregations. A revolt 
was inevitable; the congregations split. ‘His impas- 
sioned manner of preaching, his advocacy of inner re- 
ligion in contrast to the mere outward performances of 
religious duties and his attempts to bring about conver- 
sions soon brought a cleavage among his parishioners. 
The well-to-do . . . were scandalized; the poorer people 
and the younger generation were inclined to support 
their young and enthusiastic dominie.”’2 


No doubt Frelinghuysen expected opposition. The 
Scripture had warned him of that. When the claims of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ are presented to a church 
which is a church in name only and not at all interested 
in the program of the kingdom and the salvation of 
souls, opposition will develop. It is doubtful whether 
even Frelinghuysen himself expected the cleavage to go 
as far as it did and the resentment to be as bitter as it 
was. In 1723 men from these Raritan churches sought 
aid from the outside in an attempt to silence the fearless 
preaching of the evangelistic pastor. ‘The officials of 
Frelinghuysen’s churches took their complaints to Do- 
minie Boel, one of the Dutch collegiate ministers of 
New York, who pronounced his doctrines heretical, and 
Frelinghuysen a schismatic.’”’* Dominie Boel opposed 
Frelinghuysen on the doctrine of regeneration and of 
judgment for the unregenerate.4 Boel claimed belief in a 
personal religious experience to be unorthodox. Freling- 
huysen’s conception of the sacraments was even less to 
his liking. Purity of life on the part of the partici- 
pants of the Lord’s Supper was insisted upon by Freling- 
huysen. “On one occasion while administering the Lord's 
Supper the young dominie remarked: ‘See! See! Even 
the people of the world and the impenitent are coming, 
that they may eat and drink judgment to themselves.’ 
This remark caused some of the people who had left 
their seats to commune to stop and turn back, ‘not dar- 
ing to commune’.’”’s Boel was also angered by Freling- 
huysen’s refusal to baptize except in his own congrega- 
tion at Raritan. Moreover, Boel’s belief in baptismal 
regeneration was equally unacceptable to Frelinghuy- 
sen.6 


And so the lines were drawn. The opposition of Boel 
and others of the Dutch clergy drove Frelinghuysen to 
publish sermons in his own defense which Boel an- 
swered from his pulpit. Boel even went so far as to 
visit the Raritan Valley to incite resistance. However, 
Frelinghuysen was beginning to taste the fruit of his 
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preaching. Souls were turning from cold, institution- 
alized religion and outward conformity to a vital exper- 
ience of the rebirth. True repentance and real conver- 
sion were manifested. ‘‘At first the young people and the 

rt began to respond, and by 1726 the dry bones 
. to stir. Even the deacons and elders were con- 
verted and the congregations in his four churches began 
to increase, and by the following year a great revival 
was sweeping through the whole region.”7 These re- 
sults were to Frelinghuysen signs of God’s blessing, and 
his preaching became more forceful, more direct, 
more pungent. He was preaching God’s truth and no op- 
position would silence him. “I little care what is said 
behind my back by ignorant, carnal men, who desire to 
substitute their own perverted ideas for God’s truth. 
They are greatly deceived, if they imagine that they 
will thus put me to silence; for I would sooner die a 
thousand deaths, than not to preach the truth.” And so 
he went on, unrelenting in his battle against cold ortho- 
doxy, dead formalism, spiritual complacency. Through 
such preaching the Spirit convicted and converted even 
some of those who had been Frelinghuysen’s bitter op- 
ponents. 

Let us leave the heat of the ecclesiastical battle for a 
moment and mention a few of the events of Frelinghuy- 
sen’s life and ministry which had occurred in the mean- 
time. During this time Frelinghuysen had met and mar- 
tied Eva Terhune. This marriage was blessed with seven 
children, all of whom later followed in their father’s 
footsteps, the five sons becoming ministers and the two 
daughters ministers’ wives. 

Also about this time Frelinghuysen met Gilbert Ten- 
nent, a young Presbyterian minister just beginning his 
work in New Brunswick, New Jersey. Tennent, who 
was later mightily used by God for the extension of the 
Great Awakening and the instituting of it among the 
English-speaking peoples, came directly under the in- 
fluence of Frelinghuysen and was inspired by his evan- 
gelistic spirit. Frelinghuysen did much for Tennent. He, 
in the first place, broke the ground for a revival. He 
also helped Tennent materially. The number of English- 
speaking people within Tennent’s charge was fairly 
small, unable to support a minister at first. Frelinghuy- 
sen, however, led the Dutch to supply some of Ten- 
nent’s salary. This was an unheard-of thing at the time, 
viz., the Dutch assuming partial support of a Presby- 
terian minister's salary, and Frelinghuysen received no 
little criticism for it. But he saw his duty was primarily 
to the ongoing program of the kingdom of God, wheth- 
er among the Dutch or the English. In his battle to win 
recognition for Tennent, Frelinghuysen became con- 
vinced that the Dutch church must lose its nationalism 
and therefore he began to work toward that end. Ten- 
nent and he took part in each other’s services and the 
Dutch church was scandalized. But Frelinghuysen could 
see only extinction awaiting a church clinging to its na- 
tional background. 

By 1726, the revival had reached its height, only six 
short but trying years after Frelinghuysen had arrived 
in America. The revival spread from the Raritan Valley 
to other Dutch communities throughout New Jersey and 
the Hudson Valley. Itinerant preaching became an im- 
portant part of Frelinghuysen’s duties. He never gave 
up his parish, but he did spend much time on evangelis- 


tic campaigns wherever the Dutch had settled. Many 
Reformed churches in the New Jersey area still active 
today can trace their origin back to these preaching tours 
of Dominie Frelinghuysen. 

However, all this work was too much for one man, 
so that about the year 1730, Frelinghuysen became very 
ill, very probably with a nervous breakdown, He seemed 
to have suffered from a kind of intermittent delirium, 
for he did have “lucid intervals.” It is possible that 
“this sickness was caused largely by the persecution to 
which he had been subjected by certain ones of that 
congregation’”’®, but overwork too seemed to have taken 
its toll. However, Frelinghuysen’s work was not yet com- 
pleted, for he recovered from this illness to continue his 
strenuous labors. 

The beginning of the eighteenth century was a very 
controversial age. The Dutch were divided by Freling- 
huysen’s preaching. “George Keith had divided the nat- 
urally peaceful Quakers of Pennsylvania not many years 
before, and the Tennents were soon to split the Presby- 
terians into the New Lights and Old Lights.” But the 
Dutch split was soon to heal. In 1733 peace between the 
two factions was effected. “The ultra-conservatives final- 
ly realized their pastor was not heretical, and Freling- 
huysen came to see a compromise need not mean the re- 
linquishment of his ideals.”1! The fight was long and 
bitter. It was brought before the Dutch churches in 
America. It was carried across the ocean to the Classis 
of Amsterdam and all to no avail. The Classis of Am- 
sterdam was very far from the case and was already 
losing strength in the New World. The battle had to 
run its course until Frelinghuysen’s preaching of per- 
sonal rather than formal religion had left its mark even 
on the opposition. And the years took a sharpness also 
from the tongue of the Dominie of the Raritan without 
detracting one whit from the truth and emphasis of his 
message. The church was not welded together by ec- 
clesiastical legislation; the wound drew together and 
healed from both sides. 

Theodore Frelinghuysen was evidently a preacher of 
extraordinary ability. His power as a preacher was clear- 
ly evidenced in the manner in which the rank and file 
of the church turned to him. Crowds packed every 
church and meeting hall where Frelinghuysen was 
scheduled to preach. His delivery was dramatic. He had 
a flair for selecting arresting topics. In a volume of his 
published sermons we find such titles as: “The First 
Ebenezer,” ‘The Earthquake Improved,” and ‘The 
Controversy with His People.” But power in preaching 
can never be entirely confined to attractive delivery and 
a natural ability to speak. Frelinghuysen’s own personal 
experience of salvation in Christ and the depth of his 
spiritual living gave his sermons a warm fervor and a 
high spiritual tone which could not be denied. He had 
drawn near to God and God had drawn very near to 
him according to the promise of Scripture. He had 
walked with God and wrestled with God and that fact 
was evident not only in his preaching but in his private 
life and in the fruits of his ministry. God blessed his 
labors because he labored close to God and in his will. 

Frelinghuysen was a staunch advocate of the training 
of lay leadership in the church. This is often referred to 
as a child of our generation, but already two hundred 
years ago Frelinghuysen was training “helpers’’ to assist 
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in the work of his parish. The office of the “helper” 
(voorleser) was not original with him, but he did give 
these helpers added duties. He trained them to conduct 
prayer meetings which were limited to the faithful. The 
limiting of the prayer meeting might possibly have come 
from a pietistic influence and might have been patterned 
after Spener’s ‘'Collegia Pietatis.” These helpers also 
conducted services while the pastor was away on one of 
his evangelistic campaigns and were trained as comfort- 
ers of the sick. Thus Frelinghuysen went about building 
an active church and offered a means of expression to 
those who saw the necessity of a personal and vital faith. 

Then, too, Frelinghuysen was a contemporary of the 
Conferentie-Coctus conflict in the colonial Dutch church. 
This was the struggle to become independent of the 
mother church. The Dominie felt keenly the need of an 
American classis. He saw that the colonial branch of the 
Reformed Church could not continue an active ministry 
if its ecclesiastical organization were controlled from 
abroad. Yet his stand was not militant at this point. He 
firmly believed that more authority at least had to be 
delegated to the colonial church, but until such could be 
brought to pass he was content to remain in subjection 
to Amsterdam. He was not aloof from this struggle, not 
by any means. But neither was he rebellious. He worked 
hard to bring about some local power for the Dutch 
church, but always patiently and winsomely. Frelinghuy- 
sen could become firm, belligerent, and uncompromising 
over a matter of vital theology, but where God’s truth 
was not at stake he was a man of tolerance and tact. 

The demand that Reformed Church ministers be 
trained in the Netherlands and ordained there by the 
Classis of Amsterdam was another tender spot for the 
colonial Dutch church. They chafed under this rule, and 
the American church was suffering a dire lack of minis- 
ters because of it. Here again Dominie Frelinghuysen 
was on the side of Americanizing the Reformed Church. 
He foresaw that a Dutch church in the New World 
would diminish its own witness. ‘Frelinghuysen became 
a tireless advocate of an American-trained ministry and 
used the establishment of a college and theological 
seminary to that end.’’!2 But again, though he worked 
hard to bring about American ordinations, he was con- 
tent to abide by the regulations in force until other ar- 
rangements were made. 

He believed with all his heart in a trained min- 
istry. He so believed in it that he took time from 
his busy days to train not only lay workers for his 
churches but young men as well whom he judged 
to be worthy prospects for the ministry. He gave these 
youth their preliminary education and then sent them 
abroad to Holland for the completion of their training 
and ordination. This was the immediate forerunner of 
the Log Colleges, so plentiful in the later days of the 
Great Awakening. Among those so trained by Freling- 
huysen were Samucl Verbryck, John H. Goetschius, 
Thomas Romeyn, and his five sons, all of whom later 
became pastors in the Reformed church. Freylinghuysen 
knew that more than mere zeal and emotional appeal is 
necessary in a minister. He always stood for the educated 
ministry and the seeds he sowed finally came to fruition 
in Queens College (later Rutgers University) and in the 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary. No one stood 
firmer than Frelinghuysen for the training and ordain- 
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ing of theological students in America. He himself lost 
two sons, Jacobus and Ferdinandus, on the high seas 
returning from a trip to Holland for ordination. An. 
other son, Theodore, drowned on a similar trip to Hol- 
land to raise funds for an American university. Dr. 
Willard Dayton Brown sums up the efforts of Freling- 
huysen in this field as follows: ‘He was first to suggest 
and take a part in the carrying out of the proposal to 
establish an independent organization of the church in 
this country by which the church could train and ordain 
its own ministers without the necessity of sending them 
to Holland for this purpose. Yet he sent his own sons 
there for ordination, attesting his willingness to abide 
by that authority until such change was made.’’13 

The Rev. Theodore J. Frelinghuysen passed from this 
life to be with his Master in 1748. His life of struggle 
was used mightily by God in the salvation of souls for 
his kingdom. If a man’s work is to be judged primarily 
by its apparent results Dominie Frelinghuysen was a 
faithful and fruitful servant of the Lord. Visible evi- 
dences of fruit from the sacrificial labors of the Dominie 
of the Raritan are manifold. His own family dedicated 
themselves completely to the Lord’s service. The church- 
es of the Raritan valley which were given to his respon- 
sibility prospered greatly numerically and _ spiritually 
once the initial storm was weathered. His evangelistic 
campaign among the Dutch people was blessed with a 
rich harvest of souls. Churches he founded still stand as 
a witness to the Lord he so faithfully served. The edu- 
cational institutions of the Reformed Church owe a tte- 
mendous debt to his zeal for a well-educated clergy and 
laity. 

But even apart from these clear evidences of a great 
life of blessing, Frelinghuysen did the Reformed church 
and this country, which was still to be founded, a great 
spiritual service. He awoke our forefathers from a dead- 
ly spiritual lethargy. He waged a vigorous war against 
formalism and indifferentism in the church. Perhaps he 
may have been somewhat too demanding of his people. 
He may have expected a little too much in the line of 
personal piety and experiential religion. But he did 
point out unmistakably that cold doctrine and a mere 
religious conformity do not make for strong spirituality. 
There is much more to Christianity than an outward con- 
formity or superficial service. ‘The outward perform- 
ance of religious duties without suitable frame of mind, 
He [the Lord] hates.’ His message to his day was a 
call for a theology doctrinally sound, intellectually re- 
spectable, solidly based on the Word of God, accepted 
not with the reason merely, but with the heart, and 
realized experientially. He held emotion and reason in 
balance. Emotional religion without an intellectual basis 
wears off. A purely intellectual religion becomes cold 
formalism. Jonathan Edwards said, “He that has doctrin- 
al knowledge and speculation only, without affection, 
never is engaged in the business of religion . . . True 
religion is a powerful thing . . . a ferment, a vigorous 
engagedness of the heart.” May we heed the example of 
Frelinghuysen in keeping our religion in a living fellow- 
ship with Christ! 


1. W. W. Sweet, Religion in Colonial America (New York: 
Scribner's Sons, 1942), p. 274. 

2. Idem. 

3. Idem. 
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A counseling program conducted by the faculty members has 
been initiated. This most needed program is designed to aid 
students who have particular problems, and to review the previ- 
ous summer’s assignment and, generally, to aid the faculty in 
becoming better acquainted with the individual students. Be- 
cause of the size of the student body, off campus residence of 
the professors, and limited seminary facilities, it is difficult to 
gain and maintain a close and vital relationship between faculty 
and students. That vital and needed relationship received new 
strength through the new counseling program. 

Prior to the new program, Professor George H. Mennenga, 
dean of the faculty, and President John R. Mulder carried the 
load of counseling. By the new method, each professor can 
carry a part of the normal counseling load. 

Results of the program are varied. For example, a different 
arrangement of summer assignment may be tested next year. 
In general, there is a great appreciation for the program from 
both student and faculty viewpoints. 


President Mulder announces that good progress has been 
made to date in the drive for the new seminary building. Fifty- 
six per cent of the churches in the Particular Synods of Chicago 
and Iowa have pledged sixty-four per cent of the goal which is 
set at $750,000.00. Pledged to date is the sum of $479,165.00 
and the cash on hand totals a little in excess of $100,000.00. 
Gifts totaling $3,000.00 have come from churches not in the 
Chicago and Iowa synods and from friends of the seminary. 

Ground breaking, as reported in the last bulletin, will be in 
the spring. At present, the architects are drawing the ground 
plans of the new building. 

The David de Forest Memorial Fund of $533.25 was pre- 
sented to the seminary. David de Forest, a Hope College stu- 
dent and pre-enrolled at Western Seminary, lost his life in an 
automobile accident last September. Friends from his home 
town, Duanesburg, New York, including the high school and 
the church societies, contributed to this fund. 


The visitors to the campus brought varied topics of interest. 
The Thursday morning lecture hour or daily chapel services of- 
fered a good opportunity for the students to be informed, in- 
spired, or entertained. 

A close contact with the Boards of the Reformed Church was 
made through their representatives: Dr. Bernard J. Mulder, '22, 
of Education, reported on the Lund Conference; Miss Ruth 
Ransom, of Foreign Missions, and Dr. Richard J. Vanden 
Berg, '16, of Domestic Missions, presented the needs of both 
Boards for personnel for missions everywhere; the Rev. Bert 
Brouwer, '26, of Adult Work, reported the progress made in 
lay enthusiasm of the church; Dr. Gerard R. Gnade, of the 
Ministers’ Fund, instructed the seniors in pertinent matters. 


Highlights 
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Wesley Shao and Peter Hsieh, both of '52, gave farewell 
messages to the seminary. Wesley finally received his visa in 
order to return to his home and work in the Philippines. Peter 
began work in San Francisco with the Rev. Leroy Nattress of 
the Miraloma Community Church. 

Two guest lecturers secured for the senior course in counsel- 
ing, Dr. D. D. Blocksma and the Rev. Harry Hoffs, both of 
Grand Rapids, conducted chapel services. Dr. Harold Ockenga 
of Boston graciously arranged his schedule while conducting 
the Crusade for Christ campaign in Grand Rapids to be a chapel 
speaker and guest lecturer. The Rev. Howard Hageman, in at- 
tendance at the meeting of the Committee on History and 
Research, led chapel worship patterning the service after an 
early Reformed Church order, and followed with a lecture 
on Reformed Church Worship. 


The Adelphic society has completed the activities for the first 
semester group of meetings under the direction of John Hesse- 
link, Elton Bruins, Glen Peterman, Duane Tellinghuizen, and 
Henry Jager. 

Seminary students themselves were the scheduled speakers 
for many meetings. Isaac Rottenberg and Jake Dykstra shared 
a meeting on the subject of Canadian work. The Kentucky work 
was discussed by Richard Decker and Gordon De Pree. With 
the assistance of film and slides, Harvey Calsbeek and Stuart 
Blaauw presented illustrations of their work in New Mexico 
and New York City respectively. We heard about the church- 
related college from Dr. Irwin J. Lubbers, president of Hope 
College; church architecture from the Rev. Cornelius P. Muy- 
skens, of Muskegon; the African Mission Program from the 
Rev. J. Robert Swart, 44; mission work in Mesopotamia from 
the Rev. Bernard D. Hakken ’22; and church youth work from 
the Rev. Bert Van Soest, °46. Reinhard Koester, the German 
exchange student, contrasted the German and the American 
theological training. An annual favorite, Dr. Albertus Pieters, 
emeritus professor, gave an historical sketch of the Secession 
of 1857. Librarian Mildred Schuppert presented a resume of the 
Church Herald tour to Alaska by means of beautiful slides. 

The fall Western-Calvin meeting was held in the Neland Ave- 
nue Christian Reformed Church, Grand Rapids. The Rev. Ralph 
Heynen, Chaplain of the Christian Psychopathic Hospital, gave 
practical helps to the students in dealing with the mentally ill. 

The annual Christmas party was -radically different — no 
speaker. One hundred fifty students, friends, wives, and faculty 
took part in a devotional service, games, skits, and refresh- 
ments. Mrs. Roger Hendricks was general chairman. 

The new officers for the Adelphic society for the second se- 
mester are Walter Kline, Eugene Vander Well, John Boender, 
Gordon De Pree, and John Pelon. 
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The fall guest lecturer was the Rev. Henry Bast, 33, of the 
Bethany Reformed Church of Grand Rapids and radio minister 
of TEMPLE TIME. These lectures were given November 19, 
20, and 21 on the subject of preaching. The lecturer manifested 
wide reading in the lives and works of great preachers and ex- 


positors. This together with his own experiences made the _ 


addresses much appreciated. 

Highpoints of the lectures were: the certainty of the call 
from God needed for the preacher, the importance of the 
unction of the Holy Spirit while preaching, and the need for 
preaching the whole counsel of God. 

We hope that these lectures will be printed and be made 
available for the entire Reformed Church ministry. 


WRITERS IN THIS ISSUE 

Milton J. Hoffman, ’12, is the Professor of Church 
History. at New Brunswick Seminary, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 

Lester J. Kuyper and Elton M. Eenigenburg are mem- 
bers of the seminary faculty. 

Gerard J. Van Heest, 52, is pastor of our church at 
Palmyra, New York. 

Thomas Boslooper, ‘47, is pastor of our church at 
Closter, New Jersey. 

I. John Hesselink is a member of the senior class. 

Gerrit T. Vander Lugt is President of Central Col- 
lege, Pella, Iowa. 


Book Reviews 


The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume VIII, The Gospel 
according to St. Luke, The Gospel according to St. John. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. Pp. vii- 
811. $8.75. 

This commentary presents the text in two versions—the 
King James and the Revised Standard. Beneath the text run 
columns on exegesis and exposition. The exegesis of Luke is 
the work of S. MacLean Gilmour. Wilbert F. Howard is the 
exegete of John. Gilmour and Howard are also authors of the 
valuable extensive introductions to each book. Walter R. Bowie, 
John Knox, George Buttrick, and Paul Scherer share the ex- 
position of Luke. Arthur J. Gossip, however, does the entire 
exposition of John. Single authorship of the exposition of John 
gives a uniformity which the exposition of Luke lacks. The 
reader of the exposition of Luke without being told can iell 
where the author changes because of the differences in style and 
thought. 

Each commentator brings into focus on each passage a vast 
amount of literary knowledge. The columns are filled with 
allusions to the great literature of the world. Interpretations are 
made against the background of Apocryphal and Pseudepigraph- 
ical literature, Talmudic writings, and parallel Biblical pas- 
sages. Many forms of Biblical criticism are used: literary analy- 
sis, history of religions, comparative religions, source criticism, 
form criticism, and historical criticism. Some expositors show 
more sympathy with a single type of criticism than another. 
For example, John Knox is more sympathetic toward the find- 
ings of form criticism than is Russell Bowie who has little 
use for them. 

Certain general features of the commentary stand out. Al- 
though the author of the Third Gospel is stated to be Luke, 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel is presented as anonymous 
and not the same as the author of the Apocalypse. The date 
of each is placed in the last quarter of the first century. The 
main textual features are the omission of John 7:53—8:11 and 
John 5:4 from the accepted text and the conclusion that chap- 
ter 21 of John is a later addition. 

Throughout much emphasis is placed on the editorial aspects 
of the writings. It is assumed that authors acted primarily as 
editors, arranging the materials with more of a theologically 
historical than a chronologically historical significance. Thus the 
cleansing of the Temple is placed at the beginning of Jesus’ 
ministry in John; whereas in Luke the same incident appears 
near the end of the narrative. Luke is said to ‘‘correct” (exeg. 
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Pp. 71) and to “alter” (exeg. p. 89) Mark. Luke pre- 
serves the original better than Matthew” (expos. p. 327). This 
is common language throughout the commentary since the 
exegesis is based on source analysis. ‘‘Q’” and the Marcan hy- 
pothesis are accepted presuppositions. Because of the editorial 
aspect of the authorship the commentary also assumes that the 
author’s views as well as the ideas of the early church influ- 
enced the narrative and the very words of Jesus. 


This volume of The Interpreter’s Bible stresses literary analy- 
sis. A distinction between types of literature demands differ- 
ent principles of interpretation. Even within the same general 
type of literature certain features may be present which deter- 
mine distinct approaches to an understanding of a given pas- 
sage. Miracle stories, for example, should be interpreted on 
principles different from those of parables, and miracle stories 
themselves take different interpretative principles depending 
upon the type of narrative in which they are included. Thus 
the problem of miracles is primarily a literary problem rather 
than a scientific one. Because the story of Jesus’ birth, the 
temptation in the wilderness, the stilling of the storm, the 
curing of the demoniac, the rending of the veil of the Temple, 
and the resurrection of Jesus represent several types of litera- 
ture, the correct understanding of them depends upon several 
principles of interpretation. The birth narrative containing leg- 
endary elements was prefixed by Luke to the text to illustrate 
the doctrine of the divinity and humanity of Jesus. The tempta- 
tion of Jesus “is a commentary on the entire course of 
Jesus’ ministry” (exeg. p. 83). Luke included the narrative of 
the stilling of the tempest not so much to illustrate the super- 
natural powers of Jesus as to give comfort to Christians of 
later years who were being involved in danger. The story of 
the Gerasene demoniac should not be taken as illustrative of 
what the Bible teaches about demons but should be understood 
as the way in which mental disease was thought of in ancient 
times and of the fact that faith in Christ cures mental illness. 
Concerning the story of the rending of the veil the exegete 
says, “This gospel miracle gives symbolic expression to the 
Christian faith that Christ's death made possible direct access 
of men to God and is reminiscent of the argument in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews” (p. 412). The resurrection narrative is said 
to contain legendary elements, although belief in the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus is maintained (pp. 415ff). 


The commentators also point out the problems involved in 
the proper interpretation of parables. The expositor of the para- 
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ble of the Rich Man and Lazarus warns, ‘This parable is not 
theology.” It is not a guide to the next world (p. 290). The 
exegete points out that the story of the Vineyard and Its 
Wicked Tenants is not a parable that Jesus used to illustrate 
his message of the Kingdom of God but is rather “an al- 
legory that reflects the theological beliefs of the early church” 
(p. 346). Careful analysis is necessary to understand stories 
which include theological language but are not of theclogical 
significance and stories which do not seem to contain theological 
language but which nevertheless have doctrinal importance. 


The theory of the inerrancy of the Scriptures is not main- 
tained. The exegetes and the expositors point out inaccuracies, 
inconsistencies, discrepancies, and corrections of one Gospel 
author upon the other. The attitude toward this, however, is 
wholesome. By no means do they belittle the Scriptures or de- 
crease the value of the record. They seek to clarify and to 
explain to the best of their ability the problems of the text. 
The commentators do not give the impression that the revela- 
tion which the Scripture presents is to any degree less valid 
with incongruities than it would be if inerrant. They do not 
believe that errancy means unreliability, nor do they believe that 
inerrancy means reliability. The analysis and history of the text 
which the commentary presents in the introductions to each 
book makes obvious the impossibility and irrelevancy of the 
hypothesis of an inerrant text. 

No school of Biblical criticism is championed, nor is any 
particular systematic theology set forth. The commentators 
present many ideas by various scholars with diverse points of 
view without trying to harmonize them or to set forth any one 
of them as far superior to the other. The results of form criti- 
cism advocated by Bultmann and Dibelius are referred to 
throughout along with conclusions of critics of form criticism 
like Manson. No attempt is made in the exegesis or exposition 
of the Fourth Gospel to interpret the Logos doctrine according 
to the Trinitarian formula. The commentators succeed in pre- 
senting their interpretations of the text outside the confines of 
any particular school of criticism or theology. 


Volume VIII of The Interpreter’s Bible presents a maximum 
of information on each subject for a wide range of readers. 
Everyone will find the commentary useful. The outline of the 
material with subject captions in the exposition of Luke is su- 
perb. Suggestions for sermons appear on every page. 


Ministers of the Reformed Church in America should not 
allow the extensive use of liberal Biblical criticism to preclude 
their use of this commentary. It is impossible to criticise this 
aspect of the book fairly since the critical positions set forth’ 
are given minus all background. Unless one has first hand in- 
formation on form criticism, source criticism, and literary analy- 
sis, one is not in position to pass judgment on the results 
of criticism which are reflected in this commentary. 


Our ministers will find the exposition more useful than the 
exegesis since the latter emphasizes a discipline of Biblical 
study which is the direct opposite of our usual procedure. 


Source analysis is a discipline foreign to most of us. Emphasis — 


is placed on the origin and history of the passage rather than 
on the root and development of particular words within the 
passage. However, even if the exegesis is not used at all the 
exposition is of sufficient use to warrant purchase of the volume. 


— THOMAS 
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Faith and Sanctification, by G. C. Berkouwer, Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Erdmans Publishing Co., 1952, pp. 
193. $3.00. 


One of the most encouraging trends of our time is the renewed 
interest in theology, and more particularly in Biblical theology. 
It is then only fitting that out of a great theological center, the 
Netherlands, there should come a new series of studies in Dog- 
matics. G. C. Berkouwer, Professor of Systematic Theology at 
the Free University of Amsterdam, is currently engaged in writ- 
ing an ambitious series of nineteen volumes, which will eventu- 
ally be translated into English. Six titles have appeared thus far, 
and two have been translated into English, Faith and Sanctifica- 
tion, and The Providence of God. Berkouwer's concern is that 
of working out a Biblical theology, and this is done quite con- 
sistently against the background of the Calvinistic tradition as 
mediated through the great Dutch theologians, Herman Ba- 
vinck and Abraham Kuyper. But at the same time it must be 
noted that Berkouwer is not a slave to a system, nor is this in 
any sense a mere restatement of a traditional position. The 
author's style is arresting and his insights are refreshing. 

In many ways Faith and Sanctification is strikingly similar 
in its thrusts and style to much current continental theological 
expression. This is not surprising in view of the fact that Prof. 
Berkouwer appears to be very familiar with not only the promi- 
nent Dutch theologians, but also the more widely known theo- 
logians such as C. H. Dodd, Emil Brunner, E. Bohl, K. Barth, 
and Albert Schweitzer. One cannot escape the impression as he 
reads these pages that here one is almost present in the midst of 
a virile and constructive theological debate. Integrated most 
effectively are the Reformed Confessions which are employed to 
great advantage. Yet the study is solidly Biblical with Scrip- 
tural citations and exegesis found frequently. There is never, 
however, a resort to the ineffective and stultifying use of the 
proof-text method. 

This study is well-timed because of the growing concern and 
interest in this particular phase of theology. The neglect of the 
study of sanctification is not difficult to discern. Justification has 
always been deemed the center of Protestant theology, and in 
the writings of the early Church Fathers there is very little 
respecting the doctrine of sanctification. There was also a ten- 
dency to confuse justification and sanctification, although the 
Reformers made a clear distinction between the two, regarding 
the former as an act of divine grace, affecting the judicial 
status of man, and the latter, as a moral or re-creative work, 
changing the inner nature of man. Then the doctrine almost 
fell into disrepute because of the ascetic and moralistic empha- 
ses of the Pietists and the doctrine of Perfectionism coming 
out of certain strains of Methodism. In the nineteenth century, 
under the influence of rationalism and theological liberalism, 
sanctification was regarded as nothing more than mere moral 
improvement, attained by the sheer dint of human effort. 

Hence, in recent decades, even in evangelical circles there 
has been and still is much confusion as to the nature, character- 
istics, and means of sanctification. A perusal of the scanty ma- 
terial to be found on the subject will reveal that the typical con- 
ception runs something like this: sanctification is the stage in 
the life of a Christian following justification in which there is 
cooperation between the believer and the Holy Spirit in a con- 
tinuous process of growth. However, manifold difficulties have 
always arisen whenever the practical aspect of the matter was 
faced and when certain questions were posited. 

The following questions are somewhat indicative of the com- 
plete re-thinking of this important doctrine. What part does 
the believer play in sanctification—is he active or passive? 
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Should there be any struggle in the life of a Christian? Is 
sanctification an act or a process? Is sanctification primarily 
subjective or objective? And what is its relationship to regen- 
eration and justification? Recent articles and monographs on 
the subject indicate sharp differences in response to these dif- 
ficult questions, and this only makes the whole subject more 
vital and challenging. Prof. Berkouwer offers many helpful if 
not satisfying answers to these important questions. 

The title of the book itself gives the clue to the underlying 
theme, the great motif, of the study. For true to the title, the 
author throughout maintains and defends the inseparable con- 
nection between faith and sanctification. "We must thoroughly 
be aware that in shifting from justification to sanctification we 
are not withdrawing from the sphere of faith . . . the moment 
sanctification is ejected from the temple of faith, and hence of 
justification, that moment justification by faith has become an 
initial stage on the pilgrims’ journey, a supply station which 
later becomes a pleasant memory” (pp. 20, 21). Consequently, 
for Berkouwer, sola fide is the only sound foundation for sanc- 
tification. Therefore, true sanctification results in the increasing 
knowledge of God’s grace with the ever-growing sense of 
guilt which merits only the wrath of God. Only thus can the 
believer integrate the commands to let his light shine before 
men and yet not practice his righteousness before men to be 
seen of them. 

Contrary to the older views, Berkouwer presents a radical 
conception of New Testament ethics. He insists that the grace 
of God does not exclude but rather makes possible the impera- 
tive note that so often sounds in the New Testament. God's 
grace makes the good life possible; God’s power sustains it. 
Too often the principal ethical task in the Christian life has 
been interpreted as that of ennobling and perfecting one’s per- 
sonality. But to place Christian sanctification under this aspect 
means in reality to concentrate on egocentricity. It is not a 
question of developing one’s own personality into an ideal, but 
of walking in the new order of faith and love into which the 
believer has been called. This thought is summarized in the 
following words: 

In the bond between faith and sanctification we perceive, 
no less than in the bond between faith and justification, 
the pulse-beat of the Gospel. If faith will but lift its blos- 
som to catch the sunlight of God’s grace, the fruit will be 
a life imbued with holiness (p. 193). ' 

However, Prof. Berkouwer has one difficulty. He courag- 
eously attempts to avoid the false alternatives of antinomianism 
and a moralistic legalism which always constitute the Scylla 
and Charybdis in the Christian voyage. He charts the course 
beautifully, but this reviewer sometimes wondered whether the 
port was reached. In practice it is not at all easy to steer 
clear of these pitfalls. 

Prof. Berkouwer comes dangerously close to equating sancti- 
fication with justification, a notion which is becoming increas- 
ingly popular. Clarence T. Craig of Drew Seminary emphatical- 
ly rejects the position that ‘‘sanctification is a later and different 
experience which must presuppose justification.” Sanctification 
for him has primarily cultic implications of cleansing and is 
merely “another of the metaphors which is used to describe the 
result of God’s saving work in Christ . . . Sanctification makes 
one a part of the Holy People of God.” (Interpretation, April, 
1952, pp. 150, 151). J.K.S. Reid in Alan Richardson’s Theo- 
logical Word Book is not as one-sided as Craig, but yet Reid 
concludes: ‘Sanctification is less an activity than a status .. . 
it stands at the beginning of the Christian moral life, not at its 
end” (p. 218). Obviously Berkouwer, with Craig and Reid, is 
reacting correctly to the nineteenth century stress on sanctifica- 
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tion as autonomous self-improvement. But is it not also possible 
to speak legitimately of “progress” in sanctification? Berkouwer 
would answer affirmatively, but in his chapter on that subject 
progress in sanctification consists of a “progression in faith, 
prayer, meekness, and of guilt’’ (p. 112). Do the many injunc- 
tions and exhortations of Scripture to walk in the Spirit and 
live the new life amount to only this? Holiness by faith may 
fall into the snare of taking for granted a finality which it does 
not possess. 

Nevertheless, this is theology at its best. The book is not 
long and is delightful reading. The preacher will not only be 
stimulated and enlightened, but he will find here ample “grist 
for the mill.” This is not just an academic study, but it con- 
cerns itself, as Prof. Berkouwer puts it, with “the bread-and- 
butter problems of life.” Too often in the past, theology was 
regarded as a part of the preliminary preparation, with which 
the working minister later had little concern. Theology is not 
to be judged by its “‘preachableness,” although this theology 
surely satisfies that test. This is good theology if for no other 
reason than that it directs the minister to the Bible and holds 
it up before his eyes. 

— I. JoHN HEssELINK. 


God in Education: A Tract for the Times, by Henry 
P. Van Dusen, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 
Pp. 9-128. $3.00. 

This small volume was originally given at the University 
of Pittsburgh as a lecture, which later was expanded into four 
lectures given at the Rice Institute in Houston, Texas. These 
lectures are now published as four chapters of this book. Dr. 
Van Dusen has added a chapter on ‘Religion in Public Educa- 
tion,” a question of paramount public importance because of 
the recent decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
so-called ‘McCollum Case.” This review will be concerned with 
the chapters dealing with higher education. 

Dr. Van Dusen’s thesis is simple and easily stated. He 
points out that although there has been a greatly increased 
attention to the place of religion in education in these last 
years, yet no one, except Sir Walter Moberley in his The Crisis 
in the University, deals with “the basic and the final issue— 
the issue of ultimate Truth, the bearing of the truth, for which 
religion stands, on the philosophy and structure of education 
as a whole; that is, what if any is the meaning for educational 
theory and practise of the recognition of God’’ (Preface, p. 
10). 

The development of this thesis is disappointing, for it con- 
sists largely of a critique of the history of educational theory 
growing out of certain philosophical positions. In the first 
chapter, President Van Dusen deals with the “Cartesian Faux 
Pas” wherein he follows quite definitely the analysis given by 
the late Archbishop William Temple in his Gifford Lectures 
for the years 1932-1934 under the title, Nature, Man and God. 
There is in this chapter nothing new and its bearing upon Van 
Dusen’s thesis is mainly negative, a clearing of the ground. His 
conclusion of chapter one is that all the characteristics of the 
modern outlook since Descartes and Kant have “profound 
meaning for the two great interests which furnish the foci of 
our theme—education and God” (p. 38). 

In the second chapter he deals with the American scene in 
three phases: (1) the Nearer Background, (2) the Foreground, 
and (3) the Present Situation, and he weaves in a section on 
the British counterpart, for which he relies heavily upon Sir 
Walter Moberley’s analysis in the book just referred to. He 
shows that American education has inherited the “modern” 
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European outlook discussed in the first chapter and that its 
chief characteristic features worked themselves out upon the 
American educational scene. The result of this development in 
American higher education is obvious. Dr. Van Dusen con- 
cludes that in a typical: American university “God has been 
largely banished as a consciously recognized factor in educa- 
tional philosophy, and religion struggles to maintain a precari- 
ous foothold within the educational structure as a secondary or 
peripheral function...” (p. 65). This, of course, is a good 
statement of what actually is the case in most colleges and 
universities, but it is not an exposition of the thesis that God 
is basic to education. 

So, let us look at the third chapter, entitled “Prospect: 
Which Way Ahead?” He promises to come to grips with the 
question “What should be the place of God in education?” 
but before he does so, he feels himself constrained to “deal 
briefly with three considerations which were almost wholly 
overlooked in our historical account’’ (p. 66). In these consid- 
erations he tries to define the problem more specifically. The 
problem, says Van Dusen, is not one of religion “as a quite 
Specific interest,” nor of one religion among many others as 
being central in the educational process, nor, negatively, a ques- 
tion of the separation of church and state, but rather one of 
God being “the ultimate Ground of Truth” (p. 71). 

Finally, then, on page 78, the section entitled ‘The Issue 
of Truth” leads the reader to expect that Dr. Van Dusen will 
begin his exposition of the thesis that God is basic to educa- 
tion. The reader, however, is disappointed once more, for first, 
like a good teacher, the author needs to review some things 
that have been said and uses some illustrations. On the basis 
of this, he raises some basic questions about truth, coherence, 
the nature of reality, and seems surprised himself at his sudden 
discovery that “we are being compelled to consider the most 
basic of all issues for education. More specifically, we are 
being driven hard up against the question of God” (p. 80). 

Then in the next four pages he tells us ‘what is at stake is, 
pure and simple, an issue of TRUTH—of fidelity to the Sover- 
eign which all learning acknowledges as liege Lord” (p. 84). 

There follows a fourth chapter entitled “In Summary” in 
which he reiterates what he has said in the previous three 
chapters. ““We stand,” he says, “‘at the close of an epoch of 
criticism and correction, essentially negative in character, which 
began roughly with Descartes and has dominated the last three 
centuries. But we stand as child of that negative, one-sided 
and dying impulse. There can be no sound advance save 
through those whose whole outlook has been radically and 
thoroughly remade; that is, those who have been soundly con- 
verted to authentic religious faith” (p. 94). 

As an analysis of educational philosophies in the last three 
centuries and as a statement of our present situation in higher 
education, Dr. Van Dusen’s God in Education is good. As a 
constructive, affirmative contribution of the subject the book is 
disappointing, because it indicates no advance, save the state- 
ment of his thesis, beyond the essentially negative character of 
the historical analysis. The book reminds me of T. S. Eliot's 
The Wasteland. If advance can be made only by “those who 
have been soundly converted to authentic religious faith,” Dr. 
Van Dusen stops short of that. We must wait for the needed 
synthesis he pleads for and look to others to indicate how edu- 
cation on the higher level may grow out of a basic and vital 
faith in Jesus Christ, as God's self-revelation and to integrate 
the curricula of our liberal arts colleges in our land. Some of 
our colleges have already advanced way beyond the critical 
analysis of Dr. Van Dusen. They have begun to attack the 
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problem and are discovering surprising agreements as to how 
God in Christ ‘is the ultimate Ground of Truth.” 

The expectations aroused in the preface, that the author 
would treat of God in education, have not been fulfilled. It is 
still true, now that Dr. Van Dusen has written his book, that 
“with a single exception, none of them (writers on this sub- 
ject) attempts to face what must be for education both the 
basic and the final issue—the issue of Ultimate Truth... ' 


(p. 10). 
— Gerrit T. VANDER LucrT. 


Psychology, Religion and Healing, by Leslie D. Wea- 
therhead, New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 
Pp. 7-543. $5.00. 

The question of the value and usefulness of Christian faith 
for physical healing has become one of large importance to 
many pastors and other church workers today. The new im- 
portance given the subject seems to be due, positively, to the 
challenges put forth by recognized church leaders who have 
themselves experienced encouraging results in this field, and 
negatively, to the claims of innumerable sects and cults to the 
effect that they possess a power which the traditional churches 
lack. The second of these doubtless has more weight with the 
average pastor, for he has seen members of his own church or 
community enticed by the cult assertion that everything from 
pimples to pleurisy, cowlick to cancer, can be brought to a 
sudden end within its doors. More than one honest pastor has 
not known whether to accuse himself or God for his apparent 
failure to deal constructively with human illness. The cults 
have even claimed for their own ranks numbers of former 
Christian pastors who, faced with their own powerlessness in 
these matters in the traditional church, have become cult lead- 
ers or workers in order to experience the “real thing.” Leslie 
Weatherhead, author of Psychology, Religion and Healing, be- 
longs to that first group, the comparatively small number of 
recognized church leaders who have had first-hand experience 
with healing through faith, but he addresses his weighty volume 
to those who are troubled by the second. This is not to say that 
Weatherhead’s book was written as a direct challenge to the 
cultic claims, but rather that indirectly it accomplishes that 
purpose. It does so by examining critically all the known 
psychologic methods of healing, some of them claiming the 
dignity of religion, others not. By explicating, for example, the 
psychological mechanisms utilized in Christian Science healings, 
it becomes plain that the religious claims of Christian Science 
do not have to be taken seriously, and that the connection be- 
tween religion and healing in that cult is unsubstantial. 

The main thrust of the volume, however, is much more 
positive. Weatherhead is concerned that Christian pastors, en- 
tirely apart from the threat of the cults, shall exercise the 
resources for physical healing which they already have by virtue 
of their representation of the healing God. He states his pur- 
pose as follows: 

My ministry in England since I returned in 1922 has 
only deepened in me the conviction that many people 
are suffering, even from supposedly physical illnesses, 
who need not suffer (a) if we knew how to release and 
direct to them the resources of the spiritual world, and 
(b) if both ministers and doctors were alert and trained 
to see and to understand the early signs of psychological 
disturbance and to secure immediate treatment, ideally in 
some environment where physically, psychologically and 
spiritually the patient could be investigated and the 
whole personality integrated. . . . I can only hope that 
this book may be of some small service in this field, 
and perhaps provide a stimulus to others to devote their 
lives to a piece of work which so badly needs doing 


(p. 8). 
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Since Weatherhead considers a vast range of topics, bear- 
ing more or less on the subject, this brief review may well 
concern itself with the question of the author’s success or lack 
of it in establishing the validity of. this main argument. In 
support of it the author draws upon both Biblical and present- 
day material. A distinction is made between scientific methods 
of healing (including the psychological), and spiritual methods 
which are an aspect of a higher plane, designated as the King- 
dom of Heaven. Both are legitimate methods, but too many 
people give healing rights exclusively to science, and thus miss 
the mighty potential of the Kingdom. Jesus operated on the 
higher plane and used methods of a correspondingly higher 
type than those employed on the secular level. His unique re- 
lationship to God made him “at home” on this plane, and his 
followers, then and now, may share the same privileges. Speak- 
ing of the energies of the Kingdom, he says that ‘we are 
likely to find them when the quality of a spiritual apprehension 
releases them as normally as energies of a physical and psycho- 
logical nature are released on the lower plane’ (p. 31). How- 
ever, when Weatherhead proceeds to examine the healing 
miracles of Jesus, case by case, he explains them, not exclusively 
in terms of the higher plane, but by the employment of various 
psychological stratagems. Thus we are led to ask: Is it neces- 
sary to hold that Jesus needed to employ psychological tech- 
niques, on the strength that these relate to God-created psycho- 
logical Jaws of human personality? On page 55, Weatherhead 
is compelled to say that Jesus failed in the employment of such 
a technique. If Jesus operated on the higher-than-scientific 
plane, would not the spiritual dynamics of that plane provide 
healing without recourse to psychological techniques? The au- 
thor says, “Psychological theories can illumine, but cannot ex- 
plain, Christ’s healing work” (p. 69). Yet it cannot be doubted 
that Weatherhead tries to explain it with the help of such 
theories. This reviewer feels that Weatherhead is least satis- 
fying when he deals directly with Biblical material. 


When contemporary illness is considered, the author asserts 
unequivocally, in many passages (see e.g. p. 440), that God’s 
primary will is that every person enjoy good health, and that he 
be without any defect. Weatherhead has small patience with 
those in every church who attribute their ills to the direct 
causation of God. Most illness comes directly from the misuse 
or abuse of God’s laws, and it is not God’s will that these 
laws be broken. It may be God’s secondary will that a Chris- 
tian remain in his illness, but in a very large number of cases, 
a Christian may enjoy the benefits of true faith healing. Until 
God indicates that his will is otherwise, the Christian should 
look to him for complete cooperation in overcoming the af- 
flictions of the flesh. This is especially true when the disease 
is of a functional nature, though healing has often been effected 
in the organic realm as well. One should not expect God to 
heal an “incurable cancer,” though at times what has seemed 
to be an incurable cancer has found a remarkable cure. As pas- 
tor of City Temple in London, Weatherhead has led a large 


congregation to believe confidently that the blessing of God 
will fall upon those who trust him, that is, who believe that it 
is the divine will that they be well, and hence trust him for 
sound health. 
I try to make it clear to the congregation that we do 
not imagine we are telling God something He does not 
know. We do not imagine that we are persuading a re- 
luctant God to intervene in some case of illness which 
particularly interests us. We rather believe that in a 
fuller measure we are letting through God's healing, 
spiritual energies, which at the moment may be blocked 
on the human side, just as a nurse lets through God's 
healing material energies in a fuller measure when she 
cleanses a wound, for instance, or in other ways carries 
out her nursing ministry (p. 238). 

Lest the reader think that Dr. Weatherhead is speaking here 
of some direct contact between the believer and God, it will be 
well to remind him that such is not the case. Just as Jesus 
utilized divinely-created psychological laws in effecting his 
healings, so Christians today utilize laws resident in humanity 
to bring about the desired result. At this point Weatherhead 
leans rather heavily on Jung’s theory of the “Collective Uncon- 
scious.” When hundreds of Christians pray together in City 
Temple for a sick friend, divine energies go out from them 
via a substratum common to them all and the sick person, and 
these healing energies received by the sick bring him to recov- 
ery. “When a thousand people in a church are praying for John 
Smith, then, at a deep level, their mind is united with his, and 
their thoughts of courage, optimism, and hope, their belief in 
Smith’s recovery, and their vision of Smith as already made 
well, their thoughts of health on his behalf, and so on, are 
capable of invading his own deep mind, which is, indeed, part 
of their own” (p. 240). If a person is prayed for and does not 
recover, there has been a breakdown on either the physical or 
the psychical (spiritual) side. 

Weatherhead has written a fascinating book, and in most 
respects, a very convincing one. He makes an impressive case 
for the indubitable fact that far more might be accomplished by 
the churches and their leaders in the realm of physical healing. 
At the same time it must be observed that when Weatherhead 
finds it always necessary to explain the reality of Christian heal- 
ing by psychological theories, he becomes both confusing and 
sub-Christian. It is almost as if God were unable to effect a 
healing without resorting to some “law” resident in humanity. 
Why can he not heal directly? When we pray for a sick friend, 
is the energy that heals that which goes out from us, or does 
it go out directly from God? By confusing the psychological 
and the spiritual, which the author had carefully distinguished 
from one another in the beginning of the book, he vitiates his 
argument and makes it impossible to distinguish clearly be- 
tween Christian and non-Christian healing. This caveat, how- 
ever, should not deter one from a very careful examination of 
the volume. It is a most valuable and able study of a very 
difficult subject. 


—ELron M. EENIGENBURG. 
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